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Saved to Serve 
Dr. S. H. MARTIN 


to the East Gate Hospital, was all but 
embraced in welcome by a young wo- 
man now one of the teaching staff at the 
Evangelistic Center. Some ten years ago this 
young woman, with all the symptoms of act- 
ive tuberculosis, was put in a room in the 
writer’s home with the windows removed to 
make sure that they would not be shut. She 
was kept a year, got better, and graduated 
from a Bible School; and hence I introduce her 
as my first case of cured tuberculosis, 
Another young lady, a Bible School student, 
was found in the old dark basement of 
Severance Hospital before our patients were 
moved upstairs into the healing sunshine. 
This patient had been “given up” by several 
doctors, so we took her to the sunny porch 
of the Women’s Union Bible School on the hill, 
and gave her eareful sun treatment, as she 
had tubercular peritonitis and could barely 
swallow a teaspoon of water. After a year’s 
treatment she takes her full classes, has since 
graduated, and is now quite well and plump. 
She is one of the many consecrated girls lead- 
ing in church work throughout the country. 
Her constant friend was found during her 
studies to have her left lung affected, and she 
was given special treatment and rest. She, 


O°: DAY THE WRITER, climbing the hill 


with another girl, has gone out to the coun- 
try,.and both are now working with the 
Northern Methodist Mission in helping their 
sisters toward Christ. 


One evening after last summer vacation 
four of these Bible School girls gathered at 
my home, and I was so surprised at the com- 
plete change in one, Miss Choi Chooksim that 
we all knelt down and thanked the Heavenly | 
Father for his special guidance in the treat- 
ment of her case. She is one of twenty seven. 
young men and women who have gone out 
during the year 1928 and followed carefully 
the instructions given; and many of them, 
mostly church workers, are carrying on today 
work that is in every sense worth while. 

Another case, one of our most brilliant and 


Christian students, has for three years been. 


free from tuberculosis, thanks mainly to his 
own good cooperation and the work of Dr. 
Murray at the Hamheung Hospital. He is 
planning to devote his life to tubercular work 
when he graduates in medicine. 

As I write, there is a young woman sitting on 
the floor. She has been coughing two years, 
having been brought in by a Salvation Army 
orphan, one of my grateful patients. But 
nothing can possibly be done to save the case, 
and she unfortunately represents that great 
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uncountable multitude of young Koreans who 
are dying daily without the slightest help 
being given either by Mission or Government. 

One way to handle the problem is to have 
each Mission have a tubercular sanitarium 
with one doctor to give his time and ener- 
gy to it. Every worker who sees or suspects 
a beginning case, please cooperate to send 


him to the nearest doctor. Talk of the needs 
for tubercular work when you go on furlough. 
See that students you help are properly fed 
and housed. Pray for those wio are “fights 
ing alone” this plague that is destroying 
our youth, these students who “‘never sing, 
but die with all their music in them.” 


Passing of the Old Seoul Union 


D, A. BUNKER 


the map of Seoul—the Old Seoul Union. 

To these who enjoyed, at one time or 
another, for a longer or shorter period, the 
functions that took place within its four 
walls, there can but come a feeling of regret 
at the passing of the old athletic and social 
center. It is no more. 

In the early years there was a Ladies’ Club 
and the Seoul Union. Later on these two 
organizations were merged into the Seoul 
Union, and have continued one up to the pre- 
sent time. 

It may be of interest to trace the fortunes of 
the Seoul Union from its beginning in about 
1890 to the present time. Naturally greatest 
interest centers around the early years of the 
venture, for in reality such it was at its start. 
The Seoul Union was the first western social 
center in this then little kingdom, and while 
the number of western foreigners was not 
large, they were of a social turn of mind and 
soon made the Union all that its most ardent 
well-wishers could desire. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. H. B. Hulbert and 
the writer to purchase for the Union the site 
that had been decided on by the community. 
The site was centrally located, and so was 
within easy reach of all who wished to avail 
themselves of the privileges which the social 
center was to afford. 

These early days were the fortune hunter’s 
paradise. But we were not on the ground as 
fortune hunters, but to secure a site for a 


; N OLD LANDMARK has been wiped off 


recreational and social center. which should 
meet the needs of our little community of that 
time, and of any larger number of foreigners 
that might be added to it as the years went by. 
Those were days when with a few strings of 
cash(all Korean money was strung on a straw 
rope) the buyer could possess himself of 
houses and lands galore,—not without money 
and without price, but with a moiety of either. 
You simply bought a house and the land con- 
nected with it was thrown in as a solatium, 
There were no corner stakes to mark bound- 
aries, just a low bank here, a ditch there and a 
rambling hedge or a ramshackle fence yonder. 
When the buyer came to stake out his claim 
the adjacent landowner was on the spot to 
see that no boundary marks encroached on 
his domains. 

Our work as buyers was especially easy as 
the property we were after was bounded on 
four sides by smelly alleys—alleys and smells 
that have been doing their work ever since, 
Men may come and go but some things stay 
on their jobs. 

Along what is now known as Legation 
Street was a fringe of houses that seemingly 
rambled away to the rear to a haphazard dis- 
tance, giving from the rear a higgeldy-piggeldy 
appearance something like the supposed work- 
ing edge of a Korean saw of the day. A like 
fringe of houses bordered alleys on the east 
and west side of the property. To the north 
was the American legation, with a street be- 
tween the two properties. Between the street 
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in front of the Legation and these fringes of 
houses lay a good-sized patchoo (lettuce) field. 
It was this conglomeration of huts, banks, 
ditches, fences and lettuce beds that we were 
after. 

Cash down was in that day what it has 
been from Adam’s time down through the 
ages, a greatincentive to do business.—and 
the cash we had. We were in the market to 
buy, and it was surprising beyond belief how 
this news spread, and how all land and house 
owners in the vicinity awoke the next morn- 
ing possessed of the idea that we wanted to 
buy everything in sight. We were new at 
Asiatic land broker business and sacrificed 
pecks of cash because we did not know how 
to approach our job wisely. We started out 
buying houses at from 15 to 20 cents American 
gold, per kan (6x6 or 7x7 feet square the kan 
varying in size) with the land thrown in. 
Then prices began to soar and we had to pay 
as high as 80 cts. per kan for houses before we 
had the deeds for all the property in our hands. 
Perish the thought of our stupidity as brokers 
in an Asiatic market. But finally the deeds 
were allin our hands and we were in posses- 
sion of a bit over an acre of land, and all had 
cost us but little. The backers of our deai of- 
fered no drastic criticism of the manner in 
which we carried it out. They sold the land 
in 1928 for 75,500 yen. But we can never 
forget the matter of the owners running up 
the price on us; any more than Mark Twain 
could the trick played on him when the to- 
bacco company ran up the price of the brand 
of cigars he smoked from six dollars a barrel 
to eight dollars a barrel. Some things simply 
will not out. 

But the securing of the deeds to the prop- 
erty was but the beginning of the work that 
was to follow betore the young chap on one 
side of the net was able to cry out to his fair 
opponent on the other,—Love all. The huge 
lettuce beds must be levelled off and a wall 
built around the property ; gate-quarters must 
be erected for the caretaker and a club house 
built. More bushels of cash would be required 


to meet these expenses. 

Shares in the Union were created and sold. 
A-—shares constituted the holder a voting 
member in the then going concern, and 
B—shares represented an interest bearing 
loan. ‘ 

The beds were levelled off and the former 
householders were allowed to tear down and 
remove the debris of their former homes. 
What a mine of wealth those beds represent- 
ed to a truck-gardener! During all our work 
in levelling off we never reached the bottom 
of those muck beds. Muck, muck and still 
muck, As our work progressed it transpired 
that what we had bought was once an old 
lotus pond connected with a near-by minor 
palace of bygone ages. The refuse of the city 
had been collected and dumped in the old 
pond till it was filled up, and what refuse it 
was! Shakespeare’s grave digger could have 
found something more than acranium there 
to soliloquize over if he had had the stomach 
to rise to the occasion. 


Now muck is all right for truck gardening 
purposes, but when it comes to using it to 
surface a tennis court it has decided limita- 
tions. A tennis court must have sufficient, so 
lidity to bound a ball and not bury it. Help was 
ready at hand. Dr. J. McLeavy Brown of the 
customs was a leveller up and a leveller down, 
and when he undertook a job he carried it to 
a successful finish. The fine retaining wall 
outside what was the Little West Gate is a 
fine sample of his levelling up, while the level 
spot between the British and American con- 
sulates shows where he levelled down. He 


had in the process of this levelling down afew © 


thousand cubic yards of disintegrated rock to 
dispose of and he suggested to the Union that 
he dump this on our muck beds as a surface. 
His fine offer was received with grateful ac- 
knowledgments. For days and days one could 
see an endless line of coolies with their 
Cheegies (carrying frames) on their backs, 
a colony of ants on the trek, carrying load 
after load of dirt and dumping it on our courts. 
Drain tile was laid and above them rose what 
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was later to become excellent courts. And 
still the dumping process went on. The club 
house had been built on what seemed to be an 
adequately high foundation. The endless 
chain of dirt-carrying coolies went on till the 
courts were not much below the floor of the 
‘observation porch. In due time the courts 
were properly surfaced,—and what courts 
they proved to be! and what Titanic battles 
were waged on them, some for lasting souve- 
nirs,more, thousands more, for the pure love 
of manly sport. How the mind Joves to dwell 
on the pastimes of those davs! Muscles were 
tautened and taxed, only to relax into the rest 
that follows such clean sport. Beginners 
came to the front, reached the zenith of their 
prowess and passed on to the discard, to give 
place to oncoming players. And the friendly 
tilts we had with our Japanese and Chemulpo 
compeers ! 

And our country cousins from the outsta- 
tions! There are no dead-heats in tennis. 
One side or the other must in the end come 
off victorious. How we awaited with bated 
breath news of the outcome of a game played 
with the Chemulpo stalwarts on their grounds ; 
and how we watched the tide of battle be- 
tween our own players and the agile, skilfull 
Japanese players; and our country visitors 
put up no mean games. Honors usually broke 
about even year in and year out. Long live 
the memory of The Old Seoul Union! 

A word in closing about the club house. 
The plan of the building was drawn by Mr. 
C. Waeber, the Russian Minister. The origi- 
nal plan provided for a third room, but 
owing to shortness of funds and no pressing 
need for added space, the room was not built 
on. 

The superintending of construction fell to 
the writer. This was the first foreign build- 


ing to be erected in Korea, and what a time 


we had getting it up. The contract was given 
to a Korean carpenter, Shim by name. He 
was a clever chap and at times enthusiastic, 
especially as pay-day drew near. Iam con- 
vinced that if he had realized what’ he was 


letting himself in for he would never have 
undertaken the job. He and I had our first 
friendly tilt over the foundation. We went 
down and down in search of hard-pan. Shim 
was a born optimist. He reached hard-pan 
again and again as we settled down into the 
muck of the old lotus pond. His yea’s became 
nay’s and if he had any nay’s he kept them 
hidden. He never said no; he just gave the 
order to go on down. His finds were mirages. 
We settled deeper and deeper into the bowels 
of the old pond. His diggers were lost to the 
sight of passers-by. His shovel gang system 
by which seven men strove to do the work of 
one good paddy shoveller ceased to be of 
service. The dirt they threw up did not reach 
the surface but fell pell-mell back on their 
heads. Shallow baskets with ropes tied to 
them were brought into use and the muck 
continued to be brought up into the sunlight. 
What slaughter of germs by the S-rays! As 
we broke through one stratum after another 
of the hard-pan Shim’s optimism spied out, we 
came upon more fossil remains of chicken 
yards and dog kennels, and again Shim’s en- 
thusiasm fell back on the next pay-day. To 
add to his perplexities the old muck heds 
turned loose their pent-up waters and filled 
his trenches. Two gangs of men were now 
required, one to bail out water and one to bail 
out liquid muck. 
At Jast the job was finished and huge rocks 
were first thrown into the trenches, then 
followed broken stone, disintegrated rock and 
lime, and the tamping began. For days the 
song of the tampers filled the air. The local 
wit of the tamping gang was the leader and 
he held his fellow workers in willing thraldom, 
while he chanted some local hit sometimes 
seemly but more often mucky of the muck or 
recited some old saw of days long past. Woe 
to the individual on whom the jester loosed 
his tongue. When the chanter had finished, 
with a hearty choragic response all lay back 
on their rope ends and the tamping iron was 
heaved a foot or so into the air and allowed 
to come down on the mass beneath with a 
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thud. It is not possible to state in exact terms 
the proportionate time used in making one 
thud, and the net results obtained, in a given 
period, but the following percentages will 
convey some idea, as the whole process ap- 
pealed to the western mind :— 


Time occupied by local wit in recital =m, 95% 
Fy i », choragic response Ley: 
3 = » onethud 4. eS ae 4 

Net results of thud rR ght Hac, a 4 

100% 


We were living in the Far East and were 
no more rustled by the slow progress made 
than was the part of the world we were 
living in. 

At last the foundation was completed, and 


the building erected on it stood until it was 
torn down in 1928 to make way for residences. 
As long as Shim lived he never ceased to 
laugh heartily over his experience in laying 
the foundation of his first foreign building. 
He throve under watching, as did the quality 
of the buildings he was erecting. Later on 
his reputation as a builder found its way into 
the palace and he was called there for im- 
portant work. His King knighted him and to 
the time of his death, at aripe old age, he 
was known as Shim Pyensu, Sir Shim. 


NoTE : (This article deals alone with the Old Seoul 
Union. The courts for the new organization are 
being laid out just over the city wall from Paichai 
High School.) 


Missionary Recreations 
F, S. MILLER 


S OUR FOREFATHERS noted, mission- 
A ary work is not all sitting under a palm- 
tree talking to eager listeners. At the 
time of writing, the housewife of one mission- 
ary family, with Korean help, is busy with the 
comforts that the Bible Classes and Bible In- 
stitutes require in their dormitories. That is 
one of her pet charities. The people are, most 
of them, so poor that they do not have cover- 
ings to bring with them; often they have only 
one comfort for the family. Until recently the 
station has not felt able to supply bedding. 
The floors of the dormitories are built of 
stone and clay and are covered with mattings. 
Under the floors fiues from the kitchens in 
which the students prepare their rice extend 
lengthwise of the rooms to the chimneys, so a 
six by ten covering makes the sleepers com- 
fortable and wards off colds and pneumonia. 
These comforts also enable the missionaries to 
creep under their warm blankets with more 
satisfaction—save them from thinking of those 
poor people down in the dormitory shivering 


through miserable nights. 


But after the comforts have been used three 
or four months on the floors they become odor- 
ous, dirty and—soft pedal—lively. They are 
aired, beaten and frozen between classes, and 
that helps; but once a year they must be 
stripped of their unbleached muslin coverings 
and the covers washed, boiled, ironed and 
sewed on the cotton again, and that’s a job. 
Then they are packed away in a zinc lined box 
in the attic till the next winter. 


When the women come walking in, some of 
them thirty miles or more, perhaps with babies 
on their backs and food on their heads and 
through a snowstorm, the housewife will enjoy 
giving each roomfull a comfort or two to creep 
under on the warm floors. One hundred and 
sixty women studied in the nine days’ Bible 
class this year and one hundred in the men’s 
class. The Christian fellowship in the dormi- 
tories—not unmixed with fun—adds greatly 
to the teaching in the classes, and many a lone- 
ly Christian goes back to his little mountain 
group refreshed. 
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that, I do not mean that they are un- 

kind—though they can be—I only mean, 
they may be very upsetting to one’s unity of 
being or complacency. 

When, after nine whole long years of in- 
tensive self-Americanization, you come back 
to your native land, you expect it to have 
gone through all the changes that you have 
been experiencing. You are rather surprised, 
therefore, to see straw thatched roofs by the 
village-full and horse-hair hats almost as 
plentiful as when you left. I shall never 
forget the distinct excitement I experienced 
over my first Korean pig-tail, the first I had 
seen since landing in Fusan two hours before. 

As the train steamed its way up through the 
valleys my eyes were taking in every detail of 
the landscape; straw roofs, crooked paths, 
Korean pigs, pine trees, familiar September 
flowers, the conventional crops of millet, kaffir 
corn, beans, and rice. I was calling the roll 
and they were all there, all with one excep- 
tion, the Korean shoe. JI had not been off 
the boat five minutes before I noticed its ab- 
sence. There were the top-knotted loafers, 
sitting on the dock, just as I had left them 
nine years ago; there were the hard working, 
sweating coolies whose “brows were wet with 
honest sweat and who feared not any man ;” 
there were the Korean ladies in their silks and 
the young business men in their felt hats, 
they were all there, just as I had left them, 
except for their shoes. 

I had expected to find the country a great 
deal more transformed. At least I had ex- 
pected to find modern civilization more preva: 
lent. I had heard some reports which pre- 
pared me to expect a society not too much 
interested in Christ, but a society, neverthe- 
les3, in step with the most radical thought of 
the West, and my first reaction was—‘‘Korea 
is the same’’. In some ways that impression 
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HUNT 


has been strengthened during the year I have 
been out here. Travelling in the country I 
have passed hundreds of “spirit trees” and 
“stones”. I have found that the general mass 
does not trust Science in medicine or. agri- 
culture, and that it still turns to its sorcer- 
esses and fathers on these matters. 

Again I have found little change in business. 
Save for the one exception of those rubber 
shoes that men, women, and children are 
wearing, there seems to be no new business of 
any magnitude. The liquor traffic and tobac- 
co planting under government supervision 
have made great strides and are a means of 
livelihood to many, and the manufacture of 
straw articles, such as rope or bags, seems 
to have increased. There is some increase in 
the use of machinery for hulling and polishing 
rice, and an increase in the use of automobiles; 
but even such changes as this may be consider~ 
ed as “odd jobs” in comparison to the need 
of a revolution of things in Korea. We seem 
to have advanced little beyond the observa- 
tion of Mrs. Bishop, made in 1898, after visit- 
ing a market—‘‘The goods gave an impression 
of poor buyers and small trade. Short lengths 
of coarse white cotton, skeins of cotton, 
straw-shoes, wooden combs, tobacco pipes 
and pouches, dried fish and sea-weed, cord for 
girdles, paper rough and smooth, and barley 
sugar nearly black, were the contents of the 
mats.” The market has not changed a great 
deal. More fruit is seen than we used to see, 
and added to the above nick-nacks are other 
trifles, some of them imported, which may be 
bought for a few pennies, used for a few days 
and which, once discarded, rust or vanish into 
nothing in a few weeks. 

The fact that Korea was so much the same, 
impressed me, because my recollections of Ko- 
rea were of a country that had been grow- 
ing daily. The Church had been growing, 
education had been growing, stores and busi- 
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ness had been growing, customs had been 
changing and agricultural stock improving. 
The advance had been rapid and, on my re- 
turn, I felt that the subsequent advance had 
not been provortionately as rapid. This feel- 
- ing was both exhilarating and depressing ; ex- 
hilarating, because it formed the picture of a 
great unfinished task, a challenge to one’s 
best efforts; depressing, because one came to 
realize that the church had not been fighting 
against flesh and blood, for had they, the 
great spiritual and moral forces, which had 
been so prominent formerly, would have made 
a much greater dent on the wall of ignorance 
and superstition. 

My second reaction was that I had come 
intv an atmosphere saturated with dissatis- 
faction. Missionaries were dissatisfied with 
the results of their work and with the re- 
sponse from the native church ; Koreans, in 
turn, were dissatisfied with the work of the 
missionaries, often for exactly opposite rea- 
sons; Koreans were not only dissatisfied 
with the missionaries but with the church, the 
government and their own Korean society. 
The most drastic criticisms I’ve heard of the 
Koreans have not come from foreign lips, 
The Koreans themselves are dissatisfied with 
their beliefs, customs, dress, education, physic- 
al condition, methods of agriculture, financial 
condition and practices of extortion from the 
poor. They are dissatisfied with those who 
are being turned out from their schools and 
with those who have never attended. They 
are dissatisfied with those who are making 
money and with those who are earning noth- 
ing. This dissatisfaction is not confined to any 
one locality or class, it is in the city, among 
the most educated, and out in the country. It 
is voiced in the daily papers and from the 
pulpits and seems to be a necessary part of 
most conversation, It is not altogether an 
unhopeful sign, though it gives one many 
hopeless feelings. Most of the causes for dis- 
satisfaction are real, and herein lies the hope; 
for people will not long remain dissatisfied, 


and I believe that if these causes for dissatis- 
faction are removed we will also see the 
drastic changes that have seemed to me so 
conspicuous for their absence. 

My third reaction was that, while I had 
come to a country, little changed and much 
dissatisfied, I had come to a country by no 
means dead. School children throng the 
streets; the boys even in the small country 
villages are much better educated than the 
boys I used to play with in the big centres, 
only twelve years ago. There are Korean: 
artists; a few live Korean business men; 
there is a remarkable increase in good music 
produced by Koreans, whether it be in the 
church or concert hall; there are a few 
Korean ministers who command the respect 
of the people because of their educational ac- 
complishments and yet have retained their 
spiritual integrity, true to the glorious tradi- 
tions of the Korean church; there is a con- 
structive interest in Korean literature; news- 
papers are taking an exalted position, not as 
scandal-mongers, but as the heralds of social 
reform; there is a growing corps of Korean 
educators who are not looking at education as 
an end in itself; there is a growing group of 
plain ordinary citizens, and a large proportion 
of them Christian, who not only are dissatisfied 
with the evil but are quietly instituting 
changes in their own lives, families and com- 
munities and are beginning to look “not every 
man on his own things” but for the better- 
ment of all with whom they come in contact. 

These tell-tales of a changing order are often 
lost sight of in the orgy of dissatisfaction, but 
to one, who was once so much a part of 
Korea’s life, that he believed in their evil 
spirits and first came to know of a phonograph 
through a more enlightened little yellow play- 
mate, they are signs of promise which, should 
Christ tarry, would mean a new Korea here, 
and, if not, that will be fulfilled in the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Him who is the “Yea” 
and the “Amen”. 
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J. W. 


MONG ALL THE institutions developed 
by missionary influence in Korea none 
stand out more distinctly than the one 

popularly known as “‘Severance.”’ Originally 
it was only a hospital and the beginnings of a 
medical school. A nursing school was the 
next development; then a church and all the 
connected activities; then a dental depart- 
ment ; a sales department (wholesale and re- 
tail); then a pharmacy ; an optical shop ; an 
isolation hospital; an alumni association; a 
school of midwifery and with it all a business 
office which is a clearing house for many lines 
of contact between natives and foreigners 
ranging all the way from ‘‘lost, strayed or 
stolen’’ to intercessions with the Government. 

The growth and organization of the staff of 
such an institution should include many 
stories of interest to the readers of the Korea 
Mission Field. I want to tell you of one of 
these, of Dr. T. W. Yun, who has been with 
us now about a year and a half. 

Dr. Yun is a native of Seoul, having been 
born here in 1895, His father was General 
Yun Oung Yul, at one time Commander-in- 
Chief of the Korean Army and a Cabinet 
Minister, being very prominent during the 
Russo-Japanese War. Dr. Yun’s elder brother 
is the well-known leader of Christian thought 
and work, Baron Yun Tchi Ho, who was edu- 
cated in America and who holds the degree 
of LL. D. from Emory University, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Several schools in Korea had a 
part in Doctor Yun’s early education, but es- 
pecially the Anglo-Korean Academy at Song- 
do. 

During the unsettled conditions centering in 
the so-called Conspiracy Trial of 1911 and the 
years immediately following he spent some 
time as a student at Peking in China. He 
lived at the Presbyterian Theological Semina- 
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ry in that city, which was at that time pre- 
sided over by. Rev. Dr. Courtney H. Fennk. 

In April, 1914, he sailed from Tsingtau 
bound for England, there to further pro- 
secute his studies. After seeing something of 
London, Edinburgh and other centers, he 
finally took up his residence at the Wood- 
brock Settlement near Birmingham. 

About five years was spent in that vicinity 
perfecting his English and acquiring the 
ground work for his future professional stud- 
ies. 

In 1919 he entered the Medical Department 
of the University of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
was graduated from that venerable institu- 
tion in 1925. While still an undergraduate 
he was able to secure a course of training in 
Obstetrics and Midwifery at the famous ‘‘Ro- 
tunda’’ of Dublin, Ireland, which has a high 
reputation throughout Great Britain. 

Following Dr. Yun’s graduation he did 
some post-graduate work in Bacteriology ; 
and served a term as house surgeon at the 
Children’s Hospital, Glasgow. 

His return journey to this country was 
taken by way of Canada and the United 
States, so that he is familiar with both con- 
tinents. 

I think you will agree with me that this 
wide and cosmopolitan training should fit Dr. 
Yun to serve with distinction in a polyglot 
institution like ‘‘Severance’’. 

We of the staff congratulate ourselves that 
the doctor has elected to use this institution 
as the avenue through which he can serve 
his fellow-countrymen. We bespeak for him 
the Christian fellowship of all the readers of 
the Field and trust that they will each make 
it their business to call and get acquainted 
with our good friend the doctor ; but don’t 
wait till you get sick before calling. 
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First Impressions of Korea’s Economic Conditions 
F. O. CLARK 


CAN NOT BEGIN this article without first 
saying a word concerning the passing of 
our beloved and mutual friend, Frank 

Brockman. He is the one person who is re- 
ponsible for our coming to Korea and nothing 
less than his vision of the needs and description 
of the people here could have persuaded Mrs. 
Clark and myself to leave the interesting work 
at Penney Farms, Florida. Mr. Brockman 
was heart and soul for Korea, and he felt that 
our experience in working with the people of 
the southern mountains would be of value in 
helping to improve the economic conditions. 

I find that many of the problems are quite 
the same as those found in the less privileged 
sections of our southern highlands. The lack 
of knowledge as to methods of marketing the 
surplus products has prevented the people 
from securing the possibie and very necessary 
extra income. It 1s amazing to see the enor- 
mous amount of hard labor wasted by tie 
kinds of implemenis used in cultivating the 
soll, harvesting the crops aid elevating water 
from one field to another. Someone replies 
that if they did noi do this work, many would 
be without employment. ‘ihe auswer is that 
jt is up to us io find more profitable forms of 
labor. Certainiy our Creator did not miend 
for His peopie to do things im the bardest 
way just for the sake of keeping them busy. 
This may be good discipiine put it is poor 
economy and is largely responsible for many 
ol the economic conditions prevailing here. 

Financial prosperiuy in Korea, as in any 
other country, musi come through the various 
forms of production. ‘hey are described by 
Dr. Carver of Harvard as ioliows: 

1. Primary Sources of Weaith: hunting, 
lumbering, fishing, mining, farming 
and stock raising. 

2, Secondary Sources of Wealth: trans- 
portation, manufacturing and mer- 


chandising. 


38. The Personal and Professional Sources 
of Wealth : the preacher, teacher, phy- 
sician, lawyer, etc., become a large 
source of economic income only when 
the primary and secondary sources 
of wealth have been properly de- 
veloped. These professional classes 
cannot thrive until the common peo- 
ple have funds with which to employ 
them. In the Orient, it has been the 
custom to stress education for the 
professional classes and thus the eco- 
nomic conditions sufier for lack of 
development and attention by the 
trained and educated classes. 

Hunting and Lumbering are pretty well 
exhausted in Korea as a source of national 
income for the present generation. The 
wasteiul methods of lumbering in the past, 
together with the uneconomic custom of 
gathering the humus from the forest lands for 
fuel, make it impossible to expect an income 
from our iumber during the lifetime of the 
present generation. We should develop the 
income of rural people so that they can buy 
coal and leave the vegetation to improve the 
forests and farm lands. 

Fishing and Mining have possibilities 
which, if carefully studied, might yield a large 
income to the country. I suggest that some 
of our students secure special training and 
make a study oi these industries with the idea 
of bringing im additional national income. 

Farming and Stock Raising are the two 
primary sources of wealth which offer the 
largest immediate possibilities. In America 
agriculture is developed by two departmenis 
of the Goverment, first, the experimental, and 
second, the extension division. Since the 
Government here has made considerable pro- 
gress in the experimental farms, the ex- 
tension, or project method, is the one most 
practical for our program. This means that 
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we should transport, from other parts of the 
world, practices that have proven profitable 
under similar conditions. From observation, 
I think Switzerland is more like the hilly 
parts of Korea than any other country in the 
world. There we find an area equal to about 
one fifth that of Korea and a population of the 
same density. They have more than a million 
sheep and goats and two and a half million 
dairy cows. Switzerland’s exports from these 
- two sources alone are said to exceed the total 
exports of Korea. The experiments of Mr. 
Lutz and others show thut our dry land sect- 
ions are well suited for the growing of al- 
falfa; and any country that can grow alfalfa 
can produce sheep and dairy cows at a profit. 
We are told that sheep have been a failure 
here because of a certain wild grass that 
injures them. If this is the case, it will be 
easy to destroy these grasses and sow others 
that are not objectionable. If the people of 
the Mississippi valley had been satisfied with 
the natural grasses of that section, the buf- 
faloes and coyotes would have still been rang- 
ing over their prairies. There is no reason 
why we cannot make stock raising in the up- 
land and hilly sections of Korea a source of 
large economic return. Hogs, poultry, and 
other forms of stock raising offer a good 
source of income, especially where grain can 
be produced. The rice growing in Korea 
seems to be the best developed of any form of 
agriculture and since the Government is giv- 
ing much attention to this line, I regard the 
dry land farming as being the field of largest 
possibilities, for mission efforts. 

Coming to the secondary sources of wealth, 
we observe that Transportation in Korea is 
really in an advanced stage compared to other 
lines. The railroads are the best in the Orient 
and the Government is extending branch lines 
into many sections. Much work is being done 
on highways and there is no question but that 
they will be ready by the time the commercial 
needs demand their use. 

Manufacturing and Merchandising offer 
the largest field for the improvement of 


Korea’s economic conditions. Here again 
there is great need. for the technical training of 
leaders. A large group of students should 
pursue studies in other lands along the lines 
of engineering, mechanical and_ electric- 
al, manufacturing, commerce, business, ete. 
There should be a survey made of the possible 
sources of raw material in this country and 
industries developed which will consume these 
materials. The manufacture of clothing is a 
very attractive field. The sources of material 
for making clothing are as follows : wool, cot- 
ton, silk, hemp, flax, leather, and rubber. All 
of these can be produced in this country and 
particularly do I wish to emphasize the place 
of wool in our manufacturing program. In 
many of the progressive sections there are 
well equipped plants where silk is produced 
and sometimes manufactured into cloth. These 
plants remain idle at least one half of the year, 
and the machinery is about the same as is used 
in manufacture of wool. These two industries 
could be combined with large economic profit 
to the people. The cold climate here in 
winter is another reason for encouraging the 
manufacture of woolen clothing. This will be 
more healthy, more sanitary, and a very profit- 
able form of winter-time employment. 

We are frequently told that manufacturing 
requires capital and surely this is correct. 
There are certain customs prevailing in Korea 
which prevent the young men from accumulat- 
ing this necessary capital. When I mention 
one of these to a friend, I generally receive 
the response, “Well, that is Korean custom,” 
and the assumption follows that therefore 
it must always remain so. I reply, ‘Well, 
if you care more about custom than you do 
about your country, you can never expect 
economic success.” The first of these is the 
handicap offered when the father and oc- 
casionally other members of the family urge a 
young man to get married before he has com- 
pleted his education or has any kind of a start 
in business. A second handicap to many 
families is the debt incurred by an expensive 
wedding. If a family cannot afford a luxuri- 
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ous wedding, it is not right to handicap either 
a young couple or the parents by such an ex- 
travagant custom. The interest rate here is 
very high and debts are always a burden 
which depress and hold back the parties con- 
cerned. A third handicap which is very com- 
mon is the practice of the relatives’ coming to 
live with the one who is most thrifty and pros- 
perous, thus preventing him from saving capi - 
tal which is so necessary for the development 
of the nation’s manufacturing and commerce. 
Again, I find the idea prevalent that if we 
cannot save a large amount, what is the 
use of trying to save a little each month? A 
study of America’s most successful business 
men reveals the fact that a large number of 
them began by small savings. If we could get 
the savings habit thoroughly established in 
Korea, before we would realize it enough 
capital would be accumulated to start many 
profitable industries. Some are waiting for 
capital to come from other countries but this 
will never happen until we have sufficient re- 
sources and business experience to make this 
an attractive field of investment for foreign 
capital. 

Merchandising, which is a form of market- 
ing, needs very careful study. The great 
political problem before President Hoover at 
this time is really that of marketing the pro- 
ducts of American farms. The enormous 
number of small retail stores in Korea is very 
wasteful. It is impossible for the consumer 
to get fresh goods and the time lost by the 
persons conducting these establishments could 
be used to a better advantage. The big 
department store and the chain store idea is 
sweeping the world and will eventually reach 
Korea. The people of Seoul could be served 
in a very much better manner by one third 
the number of stores and everybody would be 
better satisfied and receive large value for 
money expended. 

There are two great sources of markets for 
farm products, first, home consumption and 
second, foreign markets. I am repeatedly 
told that the field of home consumption is very 


limited because the people are so poor. The 
most striking example of effective marketing 
is that of the liquor business. Everywhere 
we go there are advertisements of certain 
drinks and the consumption of the same con- 
vinees us that there is plenty of money for 
whatever the people want. If we could ad- 
vertise our fruit, milk, butter, eggs, etc., with 
the same enthusiasm that the liquor men use, 
we could multiply by ten the home consump- 
tion of these products. The doctors tell us 
that much of the ill-health, particularly among 
women and children, is due to lack of milk in 
the diet. The health of the mother is frequent+ . 
ly impaired by the necessity of nursing two 
children at a time, and neither the baby, two- 
year-old, nor the mother gets the necessary 
nourishment. Milk should be available for 
every child in Korea and if the children would 
learn to drink milk, many grown-ups would 
find it a healthful diet. The consumption of 
milk in many countries exceeds a quart per 
day per capita. Korea needs to have milk 
become a national food. If the old adage, “An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away,” could be 
translated into Korean, and largely advertised, 
the consumption of fruit would double in a 
short time. If we could greatly increase the 
consumption of dairy products and fruit, the 
price would be reduced so that the people with 
ordinary means could well afford to use these 
food products. 

The foreign market for Korea is as large as 
the world, and all that we need to do is to 
produce the things that the world will use and 
train experts to market these goods. Fre- 
quently I am a guest in a home where the 
food served at a single meal has been as- 
sembled somewhat as follows: the meat is 
from South America, the fruit from California 
or the Hawaiian Islands, the butter from 
Australia or New Zealand, the milk is from the 
state of Washington, the catsup from New 
Jersey, the peas are from Wisconsin, the eggs 
from China, and potatoes are grown frem 
fertilizer which came from Germany or South 
America. The host is wearing a suit tailored 
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by a Chinese who used goods from England, comes the responsibility of helping them to — 
I am wearing a suit purchased from a J.C. maintain this standard. We are told in 
Penney department store in Texas, and only Genesis that God put man here to subdue 


the cook is wearing clothes produced in Korea. 
-After the meal we take a ride in a car manu- 
‘factured in Michigan. 

Korea’s economic conditions will be im- 
proved only when her people make a careful 
study of the economics of the world and apply 
the normal rules of business. 

Perhaps you ask, “What does this have to 
‘do with missions in Korea?” In the first 
place, the Christian religion raises the standard 
of living of the people who accept it. 
Christian naturally desires more education, 
more music, better homes, travel, the op- 
‘portunity to entertain friends, and to support 
his church. The coming of the missionaries 
to this country has raised the standard of a 
large group of people and with this change 


The~ 


the wilderness, and Christ Himself showed by 
His example that he came not only to save 
that which was lost, but He healed the sick, 
cleansed the leper, restored the blind, and 
gave us many of His most spiritual truths in 
parables that have a direct bearing on farm 
life. “The sower went forth to sow,’ the 
parable of the vineyard, the reapers and the 
harvest, etc., all indicate Jesus’ knowledge 
and approval of these important tasks. 

And finally, the Christian leaders of Korea 
have an opportunity to bring light and help 
along economic lines and, if we do not do 
it, big business interests that are non-Christian 
will develop the country and a great oppor- 
tunity for service will have been lost. 


Drink-too-much Mountain 
(Korean Folklore) 
EDWARD ADAMS 


proached the famous monastery of 

Suk-kool-am. For some mysteri- 
ous reason this odd cave-monastery had been 
placed in a most inconvenient place near the 
top of a high mountain. We had climbed far 
and what was our delight to find at the base 
of the cave, springing out from the side of a 
stone wail, a sparkling jet of clear cool spring 
water. 

Having regaled ourselves, my Korean com- 
panion and | sat ona near-by bank to rest. 
Pointing to the spouting water, he said, 
“Have you heard the story of that spring ?” 
Scenting something good I made myself com- 
fortable in anticipation and replied that i had 
not. 

“Years ago,” he said, “long before there 
was any monastery here,* there lived down in 
the village several miles below here two old 
grandfathers. They were as different from 
each other as any two could be. The one had 


W* WERE HOT and thirsty as we ap- 
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grown old gently. He was loving and be- 
loved, a friend to all and the friend of all. 
The other had grown old sourly. His ex- 
perience with life instead of enriching him 
had empoverished him. He was mean and 
miserly, an altogether unworthy custodian of 
the personality entrusted to him to nourish. 

“One day the genial of the two was out 
gathering wood on the mountain-side. In the 
midst of his labors, he was arrested by the 
beautiful song of a bird. It surpassed any- 
thing that he had heard before. He forgot 
all else in this rapture and hastened toward 
the sweet-voiced warbler that he might hear 
it the better. 

“But the bird did not permit the old gentle- 
man to draw very near. Flitting from bush 
to bush and from tree to tree it led him gradu- 
ally up this valley towards where we are sit- 
ting. Up, up they came until they had reach- 
ed this spring. The mysterious bird finally 

™ {he monastery was founded over 1,100 years ago, 
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came to rest in a tree overhanging this bub- 
bling fount and went no further. 

“The old man, glad that at last his pursuit 
had ended, sat down on the bank of the 
spring to listen to the enchanting music. 
Heated and thirsty from his long climb he 
drank of the cool waters running at bis feet. 
Scearcely had he done so than the bird ceased 
its music and flew out of sight. There was 
nothing to do but to return home. As he rose 
to his feet new life seemed to come to him, 
His muscles were no longer cramped and 
stiff but supple and pliant. He walked witha 
spring to his step. Years seemed to have roll- 
ed off of him. Passing a pool of clear water 
he chanced to glance at his reflection. Surely 
it could not be himself! After making several 
gesticulations he was reassured. The truth 
finally dawned on him—the bird had led him 
to the fountain of youth. 

“He ran most of the way home in his joy. 
Bursting into the court-yard of his home he 
shouted the glad tidings to his good wife. She 
came running out and as soon as she realized 
what had happened she joined him in rejoicing 
at his good fortune. A cloud came on the ho- 
rizon, however, for they suddenly realized the 
discrepancy between them. Who ever heard 
of an old, old grandmother being united in 
wedlock to a very young and attractive gentle- 
man? Would their years of happiness to- 
gether now be marred by a forced separation ? 
The cloud soon passed, for one of them con- 
ceived the idea of his leading her to the spring 
foradrink. The thought was transformed 
into action, and in a very short time she also 
had regained her youth and their joy found 
no bounds. 

“The report of this miracle soon spread 
about the village and ultimately came to the 
ears of the greedy old man of the village. 
His heart was filled with jealousy and greed. 
He demanded to know how this transforma- 


tion had come about, and when he heard that 
while gathering wood on the hillside a sweet- 
voiced bird had led the genial old man up to 
the fountain of youth, he set out the very 
next day to gather wood on the hill-side. 

“Sure enough the same bird came, perched 
on a branch near the greedy old man, and 
began its beautiful song. The old man hasten- 
ed toward it, and as with the other man the 
bird kept flitting ahead leading this old man, 
too, up to the same fountain, finally settling 
cn a limb above the bubbling spring. 

“His fellow villagers, down below, had 
known of the misers quest for the fountain of 
youth and were much amused to see what the 
outcome would be. As the day wore on and 
he did not return, their amusement was 
changed to concern, for the mountain villagers 
are by nature very kind-hearted and did not 
wish any harm even to such a rascal as was 
this man. Finally they decided to organize a 
search party. 

“Out on the hill-side they ran across his 
foot-prints. These marks indicated that he 
had gone up the same valley that the other 
man had taken, so they followed. All the’ 
way up to the spring they went without see- 
ing a single trace of him except an occasional 
foot-print. At last some one discovered his 
clothes on the bank of the spring. No one 
was in sight. Had he taken his own life? 
Had some wild animal eaten him up? It could © 
not be the latter for his clothes were in too 
orderly a condition. 

“Finally some one went over and lifted up 
his clothes. What do you suppose rolled out ? 
Nothing other than a little baby! The old 
miser had been so greedy that he drank too 
much water and had been changed into a 
helpless babe. 

“Since that day,’’ my guide informed me, 
“they have called this mountain up which we 
have climbed Drink-too-much Mountain.” 
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A Few First Impressions of Korea 


A. C. BUNCE 


PERSON’S first impressions depend 
A upon two factors, first the background 
and experience of the person receiving 
the impression and secondly the actual facts 
of conditions as they are. The impression is 
the play of these facts on the mind which at- 


tempts to place them in harmony with one. 


another and with past experience. Therefore, 
in. order that these impressions may have 
meaning to you, I will first tell you through 
whose eyes and mind they were received. 


I have never studied theology and hence 
know little about the implications behind that 
great learning. I have been primarily in- 
terested in science and its application to 
bringing in the Kingdom of God. I haveal- 
ways thought it futile to tell a man of God’s 
love and to leave him hungry when we have 
the means of helping him. I believe that our 
modern scientific knowledge of education, 
psychology, evolution, eugenics, and material 
processes are tools to be used in building the 
Kingdom of God. | think that people refusing 
to use these tools are refusing to co-operate 
with God. One of my happiest impressions is 
the feeling of readiness and desire in the 
majority of missionaries to use every tool given 
them for the betterment of these people whom 
they love. 

On my way to Korea I was able to spend 
two weeks in India travelling to different 
rural centers in the south. Iwas very much 
impressed by the advance made in the last 
five years in rural education. A few years 
ago the Indian educational system was model- 
led entirely on the British system, and vast 
- numbers of degrees were given; all the re- 
cipients knew their British history and tradi- 
tion far better than they knew their own con- 
ditions, and they all wanted white collar jobs 
with a high standard of living. As‘a result 


there was created a vast surplus of graduates 
with degrees but no jobs. The rural popula- 


tion was not touched. Most of the schools — 


and universities were in the large cities and 
only a very few ever attended from the rural 
areas. About five years ago both mission- 
aries and government realised that the educa- 
tional system was fundamentally wrong in 
that it was not meeting the needs of the 
people as a whole, but was creating a class of 
unemployed intellectual radicals to disturb the 
peace. Since then rural schools have sprung 
up all over the country, and they aim at im- 
proving all types of work from agriculture to 
home or village industries. Nearly all these 
schools are using the project. method, and one 
of the most striking examples is the model 
village school. The boys build their own 
houses of native materials; they make their 
own clothes and grow their own food: they 
run their own bank and co-operative store; 
they have their blacksmith’s shop and com- 
munity hall for book study and church ser- 
vices. A man or youth leaving one of those 
schools is fitted both spiritually and practically 
to become a leader in his own community. 
He can do things with his hands and when 
necessary he can build a sanitary well ana im- 
proved poultry house besides telling the peo- 
ple about their need of one. 

As I survey mission education in Korea my 
first impression is that it is not serving the 
masses of the people. I find beautiful school 
buildings in the towns, and equipment that 
few of our own schools in Canada ean equal. 
Side by side we have the Japanese schools 
equally well equipped but with non-Christian 
teachers. The number of students in propor- 
tion to the cost of running the schools is small, 
and the majority of the students come from 
the towns and have Christian parents. It 
seems tome that they are the children who 
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least of all need Christian schools, for they 
have their parents and church connections to 
hold them close to the love of God and know- 
ledge of Jesus. On the other hand I find that 
in the last year a large number of rural 
churches have closed down; that evangelistic 
tours are no longer bringing in the crowds of 
converts. I wonder if it is not the time to 
stress rural education (beyond the night 
schools we have at present) to a force for up- 
lifting the community spiritually and economi- 
cally. I think that we could learn a good deal 
from the progress made in India in the last 
five years. 

Regarding economic conditions I have little 
to say except that the poverty and standard of 
living seem (superficially of course) a good 
deal better than in India. However, whena 
man earns only from thirty to fifty cents 
a day and has a family to keep on that amount, 
the standard is still so low that we need to 
strain every fibre of our being to raise it. The 
growth of industrialism will create greater 
wealth for the country and will provide a 
market for farm products. In Hamkyeng 
Provinces the completion of the railway from 
Manchuria to one of the northern ports is im- 
portant, together with the development of 
better roads. Marketing seems to be one of 
the major problems of the North and co-opera- 
tive societies of large enough scale can effect 
great changes. However, it must be re- 
membered that the handling successfully of a 
co-operative society takes the finest type of 
business management and acumen together 
with capital. The Canadian Wheat Pool took 
five years to form in a highly advanced farm- 
ing community with some of the best financial 
brains backing it. Economic progress follows 
evolutionary laws. The products that fit the 
needs of the time will flourish and the others 
will fail. We must help to anticipate the needs 
and have the produce ready to supply them. 
One practical application is the replacing of 
night-soil with well balanced commercial 
fertilizers and the use of bean cake as cattle 
food instead of applying it directly to the 


ground. This with the production of hay 
from legumes may easily transform the more 
hilly land type of farming. Also it will tend: 
to supply the growing demand for milk as a 
food. 

The people of Korea have won my respect 
and love. They have a patience and kindli« 
ness that I would fain embody in my own life, 
I think they lack initiative and ambition and 
when once roused to anger they seem to lose 
the ability to reason at all rationally. On the 
whole I think that they have adjusted them- 
selves to modern encroachments remarkably 
well. I do not yet understand the indirect- 
ness of their minds, but that will come with 
the language— in a long time. 

No impressions would be complete without - 
my thoughts upon the famous Christian 
churches of Korea. In the first place I must 
express my appreciation of the noble work 
done in the past by the missionaries in bring- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ to Korea. I 
think we have a challenge before us to equal 
the work done in the past and I feel that, be- 
cause the conditions today have changed, we 
need to change our methods of attack; and’ 
we must remember that changing the method 
in no way implies changing the fundamental 
teachings of Jesus. To be more concrete I 
find that today the young men are not joining 
the churches ; churches have closed and many 
more are wondering what will happen when 
the old folks pass on to their reward. There 
are not enough of ‘the younger generation in 
the Church to carry it forward. And yetIl am 
convinced that the challenge of Jesus is the 
greatest of all challenges to youth and that 
youth will respond. I find that connections, 
or rather misconceptions of communism and 
materialistic philosophy, have drifted in from 
China and Russia ; these appeal to youth be- 
cause they contain immediate positive action 


’ and challenge to make the world better now. 


Side by side with that I find pastors and \, 
elders blissfully ignorant about Karl Marx, of \ 
evolution, of true socialism, of mechanistic 
philosophies, and the methods of upholding 
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Christianity in the face of these attacks. No 
wonder they cannot hold the younger genera- 
tion! I feel that today we need in the Ko- 
rean Y. M. C. A. and churches men who can 
say, “Christianity is not a religion of ‘Do not 
do this and do not do that,’ but it is very close 
to the dreams you have in your heart; hear 
what Jesus said about the rich man and the 
hypocrites.” 

I see the spirit of Jesus calling to all these 
people; I see His love and tenderness lighting 
up their faces as they labour ; I see the young 
men, still tense and restless, fighting for the 


Kingdom of Love; I see freedom shining in 
men’s eyes, freedom that comes from love, 
truth, and the fearless following after the 
highest they have known; I see all these 
growing deeper and stronger with the spirit 
of peace that follows after tolerance. 

As I stand upon the hills looking down and 
dreaming of this Kingdom, I feel the presence 
beside me of my Friend. He too looked 
down, dreamed and suffered. I hear his 
voice saying, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’’ 


Mission Work not at a Standstill 


Miss LOUISE B. HAYES 


stand-still in Korea, or are some of 

the writers in the K. M. F. too pes- 
simistic ?”’ inquires an energetic friend of Mis- 
sions in the home-land; and I beg a few inches 
of space in the K. M. F..columns for a bit of 
an answer to her and to other friends who are 
concerned over conditions in Korea. 

For weeks and months many earnest Christ- 
ians, native and foreign, throughout this land, 
have been praying for a spirit of revival in the 
Korean Church; and in many places a new 
awakening seems to indicate an answer to 
these prayers. The following statistics of 
women’s classes in the Pyengyang district tell 
the story. 

During the winter months 238 churches in 
the territory held classes for women, as com- 
pared with 153 last year. Mach class was held 
tor one week, and nearly all were taught by 
picked Korean women who were prepard in a 
training class held especially for them in 
Pyengyang in October. The total enrollment, 
which does not include any who studied less 
than half the full time, was 9,077 women, ex- 
clusive of those who studied in classes that 
were held jointly with the men. Besides these 


ad IT TRUE that Mission work is at a 


thousands were 1540 more who studied in 
classes held in our Bible Institute building; 
classes ranging from six days to ten weeks. A 
conservative estimate of the total number of 
days of study of these 10,617 women in our 
classes this winter would be about 100,000 
days, or 273 years of study. 

In nearly every place where classes were 
held the spirit of the women was unusually 
good, greater numbers went out preaching -in 
the afternoons, day-break prayer meetings 
were enthusiastically attended, and many new 
believers and backsliders were brought into 
the church. In many places forty or fifty new 
believers were reported as the result of one 
week of prayer and personal work. Can we 
say that the work of Christ in Korea is at a 
standstill when such numbers are learning of 
Him for the first time? Or the church has 
lost its zeal for Bible Study when a church of 
only five baptized members sends three of its 
young men to study in the Bible Institute? 
Thank God, things are not at a standstill, He 
still answers prayer and the work is going 
forward. Never have there been greater op- 
portunites ; and the key to success is prayer. 
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My Debt to Korea 


PAUL BLISS BILLINGS 


which has been a wonderful home to me. 

When I reach America I expect to find 
much of interest and beauty; I will never 
forget Korea with her rugged mountains, her 
pine-clad hills, and her glorious sunsets. Re- 
cently I have been thinking of some of the 
many things I owe to this Jand of my birth: 
This morning I should like to share with you 
something of what Korea has meant tn me. 

In the first place, Iam indebted to Korea 
for the pleasure I have received from her beau- 
tiful scenery. Stand at Wonsan or on one 
of the peaks of the Outer Diamond Mountains 
in the cool of the early morning, and watch 
the sun rise over the sea. You will then un- 
derstand why Korea is called the “Land of the 
Morning Freshness”. Go to Sorai and watch 
the changing colors of the sunset sky fade 
away and the moon rise over the water, and 
you will have a picture which you can never 
forget. Go for a hunt in winter when the 
hills and valleys have been changed into what 
the Koreans call a ‘‘silver world”. Take a 
trip to the Diamond Mountains in the summer, 
or better yet, when the maples have turned to 
crimson, and you will see sights which even 
world travellers praise in the highest terms. 
If you climb a peak some morning, when the 
clouds fill the valleys and stretch out toward 
the sea. and you are able to look down on gray 
peaks jutting above the clouds, you will know 
what it is to be on top of the world. Orif you 
travel down in the valleys among the tall 
straight cedars and along the rushing mount- 
ain streams, you will feel the joy of being in 
God’s great out-of-doors. Last but not least, 
our own city of Seoul, surrounded as it is by 
mountains, is most beautifully located, and has 
no end of attractive walks for any lover of 
‘nature. Moreover the climate here can rarely 
be surpassed, and each of the seasons brings 
its own peculiar beauty. 


|" A FEW weeks I shall be leaving Korea, 


My second debt to Korea is for the oppor, 
tunity she has given me to learn and see some- 
thing of the history of this ancient people. 
On Marisan in Kangwha Island I saw the 
stone altar where Tangun, the legendary 
founder of Korea, is said to have worshipped 
heaven forty-two hundred and sixty-two years 
ago. Nearby isa great mountain wall which 
was built by Tangun’s three sons. You may 
not believe that their sister carried all the 
great stones for the wall in her apron, but if 
you go to the old Buddhist monastery nearby 
and watch the moonlight on the Yellow Sea, 
and then are lulled to sleep by the tinkle of 
the wind bells, you will find it easy to under- 
stand the lure of Korea. 

Two years ago I had the privilege of taking 
a thousand mile auto trip through south-east- 
ern Korea. The goal of our journey was 
Kyungju, the capital of the great Silla Dy- 
nasty, which began in the days of Caesar and 
lasted for a thousand years. There we saw 
jewelry and treasures, and all sorts of weap- 
ons and implements, which had been dug 
from the burial mounds of the ancient kings. 
In the famous cave temple (Sokorom) we saw 
the bas-relief, which is said to be the best in 
the Orient. Scattered over the broad plain 
which once was inhabited by a million people, 
we found the ruins of great temples and 
palaces. But the most interesting experience 
was the moonlight visit to the oldest observa- 
tory in the world, still standing, built in 647 
A.D. There we viewed the stars from the 
same place that those old astrologers had 
taken their observations over a thousand 
years before us. Viewing these remains gave 
me a new respect for a people who had made 
such progress in civilization long before the 
Norman Conquest of England. 

At another time I made the circuit of the 
wall of the old fortress at Nam Han. Itis six 
or seven miles in length. At night it was 
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easy to imagine myself one of the soldiers who 


for a year and a half defended the king from 
the hordes of Manchus which were attacking 
at the time the Engiish colonists were first 
settling in America. 

Far more wonderful are the old earthen 
wall, the well, and tomb of Kija, who is said to 
have brought Chinese culture to this land in 
1122 B. C. when the glory of Greece and the 
power of Rome were still unknown. All of 
these can still be seen at Pyeng Yang. 

After learning something of their historic 
background we are able to understand more 
intelligently the Korean people of today. We 
see the reasons for their customs, their as- 
pirations, and their desires. We get their 
point of view. This enlarges our hearts, and 
makes us want to do something to help them 
rather than live only for ourselves. Of 
course, it is difficult to understand any people 
asawhole. Personal friendships alone make 
such knowledge possible. Life in Korea has 
made such friendships possible for me. I 
have been in athletic contests in which [I have 
been defeated often enough to have a very 
wholesome respect for the Korean students. 
This is a splendid way to cure yourself of any 
false ideas of racial discrimination. I have 
seen the ability of the Koreans in music and 
in public speaking. I have seen their pol- 
iteness and thoughtful courtesy. I have also 
seen the difficulties which they meet and the 
trials which they must overcome in attaining 
these things. All these experiences have 
given me a higher regard, a truer appreciation, 
and a deeper love for the Korean people. 

Life in Korea has helped me to better un- 
derstand conditions in this changing Eastern 
world. Korea occupies a strategic position in 
it. Take Seoul as a center and with a radius 
of a few hundred miles draw a circle on the 
world map, and you will see that we are liy- 
ing at the very center of the stage where his- 
tory is being acted out. Here in Korea the 
great nations of the East have met. We, who 
live here, come in contact with some of the 
people of these lands. We learn something 


of the life and customs of each—far more 
than we could know if we had been living on 
the other side of the Pacific. Here old be- 
liefs and customs are gradually giving way 
wherever they come in conflict with modern 
scientific knowledge. Old standards are being 
broken down even before adequate new. ones 
are established. Seeing these things close at 
hand we know something of the perplexing 
problems which are following this period of 
sudden change. We also see what has been 
done to bring hope and happiness into the 
lives of these people by the work of the Christ- 
ian Church. 

Perhaps my deepest debt to Korea is for the 
training life here gives for world citizenship. 
In ancient times love for one’s family and ser- 
vice to all related to it were considered suffi- 
cient. Later men came to realize that they 
had a wider obligation of service to their 
nation. Now, in this twentieth century dur- 
ing these years following the Great War we 
are coming to realize that patriotism is not 
enough. To have any lasting peace or i 
piness in the world we must plan for the 
good of all men. God’s ideal for the world is 
not a battle ground but afamily. If this war- 
ring world is ever to become a peaceful world, 
it will be because a spirit of mutual respect, 
understanding, and good will has entered 
into the youth of both the Kast and the West. 
Life here and travel around the world have 
given us a rare opportunity to secure this 
broader outlook. 

Korea, then, has been for me a home of 
great scenic beauty, full of historic interest 
and educational value. It has helped me to 
know some of the problems of this people and 
to understand them. It has been a training 
school in international friendship. 

How can [ ever repay even a small part of 
this debt? I can do at least one thing. I can 
help those who have not had the opportunity 
of knowing this people to get a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of them and of their 
problems. No matter where my future work 
may be, I will never forget Korea and I hope 
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to pay a part of my debt to her by being of 
some influence for better relations and truer 
friendship between the East and the West— 
and so shall do my bit to hasten the day when 
all men will live as brothers. 

- In conclusion, I wish to thank all the eeuok! 
‘ers, parents, and friends who have made it 


possible for this Seoul Foreign School to 
carry on, and for so many of us to prolong the 
years at home which are all too brief at best. 
I sincerely thank you all and promise that I 
will never forget this school and the friends 
here. 

(Commencement address—June, 1929) 


Early Impressions of Korea 
Mrs. J. M. Norris 


T WAS IN THE early morning of August 
twenty seventh last year that we got our 
first glimpse of Korea. Our boat was 
nearing the harbour at Fusan. Words cannot 
quite describe the deep joy that was ours as 
we approached the shore of the land toward 
which we had been travelling for a month 
and to which we had long been hoping to 
come. There were many more things that 
were not strange to our Western eyes than 
we had anticipated, but, even so, we won- 
dered if, after all, we were not going about 
with “‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ 

From what we had read and heard we had 
expected that the mountains would be stark 
and bare, but we were impressed with the 
beauty of the country. From Fusan to Seoul 
we were continually looking upon picturesque 
scenes of mountain, stream, and valley. 

Our first days will always be remembered 
with pleasure on account of the spirit of hos- 
pitality and friendliness with which we were 
greeted by both Yoreans and foreigners. 
How strangely alike all the faces seemed 
during those first weeks! And not even one 
familiar sound could I hear. How proud I 
was when T could unders standably say in 
Korean, ‘‘Please say it again’’. Ihave been 
in the country on three trips and this same 
spirit of cordiality manifested itself in all the 
contacts during these visits. 

So many had spoken of the bad economic 
conditions in the country and my observation 
on these trips opened my eyes to the dire dis- 
tress of the farmers, I could hardly believe 
that so many people were living in such con- 
ditions. Only a few could write in these vil- 
lages, but all seemed very eager to learn. 

.. The eagerness with which so many Koreans 


are seeking education is impressive. It was 
a surprise to find so many in school and it is 
likewise surprising to note the large number 
of strikes, which make one wonder after all 
just what kind of an education it is that is 
wanted. One wonders too if our schools are 
giving the students what is needed to meet 
the everyday situations that will confront 
them in the years to come. 

Another thing which is impressive to one 
just come from the West with all its hurry 
and energy is the leisureliness of the East. 

The women and children have interested 
me greatly. Their dress and carriage are 
especially notable. Nowhere have I seen 
such graceful children as the Korean girls. . 
I must say that the women have a bit more 
freedom than I had anticipated, and I have 
been greatly encouraged by the progress be- 
ing made by a few women in Korea. These 
will make it possible for an increasingly large 
number of women in the coming years to live 
finer and fuller lives. It is along these lines 
that the Korean Y. W. C. A. has a splendid 
opportunity to make a real contribution to 
Korean life. 

I have come to feel that the Korean people 
have a great capacity for the spiritual, and it 
is not too much to hope that in the years to 
come Korea will throw new light upon the. 
world’s understanding of Jesus Christ. 

These are a few of my early impressions of 
Korea. Perhaps some or all of them will 
change as I come into a better understanding 
of the East in general and Korea in partis 
cular. I feel very deeply that they are a 
wonderful and worthwhile people, I trust 
that it will be our pice to be of Niles 
service to them. 
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HE CITY OF SEOUL is indeed cosmo- 
T politan and yesterday as I read the 
names on nearly all the grave stones 
here I said to myself, ‘““The cemetery is like 
Seoul itself—cosmopolitan.” Speaking of na- 
tionalities, I found lying here representatives 
‘of America, England, Scotland, Ireland, Cana- 
da, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and so 
forth. As for social status, there are mission- 
aries, business men, statesmen, soldiers, journ- 
-alists, teachers, consuls and musicians. But 
one thing I noticed; practically all of those 
buried here were leaders in their own spheres, 
something that is not usual in cemeteries in 
the home lands. As for religious denomina- 
tions, I found Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Greek Orthodox, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Salvation Army officers, members of 
the Holiness Mission, skeptics and agnostics. 
Here all lie side by side in peace. 

All who have come here today will distri- 
bute tokens of remembrance without discrim- 
ination on any of the above questions. Today 
we remember goodness and forget, or at least 
minimize, all other things connected with the 
lives of our dead friends. Today we are at 
one in the great thought: ‘“‘All, or nearly all, 
those buried here had in their hearts the same 
wonderful altruistic idea. They came here to 
give themselves for the welfare of others, 
even those in an alien land.” 

We have not time to mention the names of 
all buried here, but one is impressed with the 
fact that so many of the early-comers sealed 
their testimony with their lives. The first 
body to be laid in this cemetery was that of 
Dr. James W. Herron. Up to the time of his 
death in 1890 there had been no place set aside 
to receive the bodies of dead foreigners. This 
beautiful spot was selected and obtained after 
much. negotiation with the Government. He 


was a missionary of the Northern Presbyterian | 
Church and after having spent several years 
here he died of dysentery. His widow after-_ 
wards became Mrs. James S. Gale, but her 
body now lies beside that of her first husband. 
Near the Herron plot lies the body of Dr. 
James Hall, one of the medical pioneers. — 
Though a Canadian, he came out under the 
Northern Methodist Mission and was the first 
to open medical work in the city of Pyengyang. 
While looking after the sick in the epidemic of 
typhus fever which accompanied the coming 
of the Chinese soldiers to that city, he unfor- 
tunately contracted the disease. He was with 
great difficulty brought to Seoul for treat- 
ment; but, alas, the disease had taken too 
great a hold on him and though all doctors 
here, of whom I was one, did their best for 
him, he passed away leaving his wife, Dr. 


Rosetta Hall, and their son, to continue his 


work, which both are still doing as doctors in 
this country. 

Not very far away lies the body of Mrs. 
M. F. Scranton, mother of William B. Scran- 
ton. She was the founder of the ;Ewha Hak- 
tang and one of the earliest leaders in the 
work for Korean young women. After many 
years of faithful service she also passed away 
in the country of her adoption, leaving a mem- 
ory that is still fragrant of her many good 
works. 

To one side of this plot lies the body of Mr. 
H. J. Muhlensteth. He might be described in 
the terms we use of a certain famous breed of 
dog—Great Dane. He came to set up the 
postal and telegraph system which was al- 
ready in existence when we first came here. 
Till his death he was supervisor of this work, 
and all will agree that he made a good job of 
it. 

Then just behind this group sitting here, 
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stands a large stone on which is written the 
name of General Clarence R. Greathouse. Al- 
though always known as “General Greathouse’”’ 
he was notin any sense a military man, but 
having been Consul-General for America in 
Japan before coming here the title stuck to 
him. A lawyer by profession, he was the legal 
adviser to the Korean Government and it was 
his business to keep them as far as possible 
out of legal complications with other nations. 
Those of us who were here in his day will 
never forget his aged mother who, after his 
death, returned to the United States and long 
ago passed to her reward. 

Then there was the Rev. H.G. Appenzeller 
who, with Dr. Underwood and Dr. Scranton, 
arrived in Korea in the early months of 1884. 
Unfortunately his body is not lying here, but 
those of his day still remember the shock of 
hearing of his death in the wreck of a Japanese 
steamer in which he was travelling to Mokpo 
to take part in the work of Bible translation. 
With one exception his children are all serving 
here as missionaries. 

To one side, there, are the graves of the 
Rey. and Mrs. D. L. Gifford, both of whom 
came here ere my time. She had come out as 
a single woman to do evangelistic work and 
even after their marriage she never gave up 
any of her missionary activities. While itiner- 
ating in the country south of Seoul, Mr. Gifford 
contracted dysenterv and died before any help 
could reach him. His body was brought here 
for burial and, strange to say, Mrs. Gifford 
died about a month after her husband’s death. 

iss Annie McKenzie came Jater. Being al- 
ready well along in years, itwas feared she 
could not accomplish much .work, but her 
memory is still fresh in the minds of many 
who were converted under her ministry. She 
was from Toronto, Canada. Her life here was 
but brief; on one of her itinerating trips she 
contracted typhus fever and died in our home 
in the fall of 1899. Very shortly after her 
death I myself came down with the disease. 

Then we find the names of Mrs. F. S. Miller, 
Mrs. C. C. Vinton and Mrs. Eugene Bell, all 


well-known 1o those who came in the earlier 
days. In our own plot many are surprised to 
see a memorial stone to Miss Jacobson. She 
was the first trained nurse to come out and 
give service in the Royal Korean Hospital, 
which was the predecessor of our present 
Severance institution. She was stricken with 
dysentery within a short time after her arrival, 
and a sequel of this was the development of 
liver abscess. She died after operation. Her 
time here was short, but her memory is still 
fresh. 

There is also the tombstone of Mr. T. E, 
Halifax. He was one of the old teachers of 
English in the Government English School. 
He was considered to be rather a rough cuss 
tomer, having in some way been stranded 
here from a sea-faring life, but he was a great 
success as a teacher of English and practically 
all the earliest Korean students of English 
learned from him. It is remarkable with what 
ease they still use the English language, and I 
think that none of the more highly educated 
teachers of English that have followed him 
have turned out as many able English speakers 
and writers as did he. 

At one side of the cemetery we find the name 
of General LeGendre, a Frénch-American who _ 
served in the American Civil War and after. 
wards drifted to Korea where he became ad-+ 
viser to the Household Department of the 
Government, or in other words personal ad- 
viser to His Majesty. He also remained here 
until his death, having seen many changes in 
the political and social affairs of Korea. 

Near the entrance and near where you sit 
stands the tombstone of Mr. Ernest T. Bethel, 
a man from London who, straying to Korea, 
became a strong champion of the Koreans in 
their struggle against absorption of the coun- 
try by the Japanese. For some time he edited 
a journal here which championed the cause of 
the Koreans. His stoneis right within our 
view ; you can know it without reading the 
name, noting the peculiar color of the stone 
where there had been a eulogium of his merits, 
afterwards scored off by those who did not 
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like to see it there. The tombstone itself was 
erected by his Korean admirers. 

I read also on another stone the name of 
Mrs. J. E. Campbell who served as missionary 
first in China, then in Korea. Her last minis- 
trations were given as matron to the Severance 
Hospital. Later still we find the names of 
C. D. Morris and many of more recent date, 
including the names of two Salvation Army 
Commissioners. Nor can we neglect to men- 
tion the host of children who are buried here, 
There are few families, except those who have 
just arrived in the country, but have some in- 

terest in this sacred spot. This brings to my 


mind part of a poem I learned as a boy: 


There is no flock howsoever tended 
But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside howsoe’er defended 
But hath one vacant chair. bigs 
But we are not here to feel sad. We are 
here to remember those who have passed on 
before. We are liere to remind ourselves that 
death is but the doorway toa wider sphere. 
We cannot see them, but it may be that they 
can see us and wego to them. We are to 
emulate their good works, their faith, their 
devotion. We are through this service to get 


nearer to God. 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Miss J. E. McCague from Kuchang. 
Miss A. L. Francis from Tong Yeng. 


Dr. C. I. McLaren has returned from Vienna 
where he spent six weeks in special study. 


Northern Methodist Mission 


Furloughs 

Dr. & Mrs. McManis left from Wonju in 
June. 

Dr. & Mrs. B. W. Billings left from the 
Chosen Christian College in July. 

Miss Lula Miller leaves from Suwon in 
August. 

Mrs. Alice Sharp leaves from Kongju in 
August. 


Returning from Furlough 


‘Dr. & Mrs. VanBuskirk and Dr. & Mrs. J. 
Z. Moore are expected in August. 


| New Appointment 

Rev. & Mrs. A. K. Jensen have been appoint- 
ed to the Korea Mission and are expected 
to arrive on the field in August. 


a? Lois Baker, daughter of Bishop & Mrs. 
Baker arrived from Europe on July 10th 
and is now visiting in Japan with her 
parents. 
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Miss Vera Anderson, daughter of Dr. & Mrs. 
A. G. Anderson of Pyengyang, left for 
America at the end of July. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Mr. Hugh Reiner, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. O. 
Reiner, of Pyengyang, left for America at 
the end of July. 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Left on furlough 
Miss Laura Edwards of Seoul Evangelistic 
Center. 
Returning from furlough 
Miss Ellasue Wagner arrives in Seoul early 
in August. 


Special Meetings 

Federal Council, convenes in Seoul at8. P.M. 
September 14th. 

C. L. S. Trustees meet at the Bible House at 
2 P.M. on Sat. Sept. 14th. 

Bible Committee meets at the Bible House 
at 2 P.M. on Friday, Sept. 13th. 

Chosen Christian College Board meets at 
9.80 A.M. September 19th. 

Severance Union Medical College Board. 
meets at 9.30 A. M. September 20th. 


The C.. L. 8S. 
Memorial Bible School Building inside 
West Gate the middle of August where its _ 
business will be carried on during ue 4 
erection of its new premises, | 


is removing to the Pinas a 
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eo De STEWARD & CO., 
WONSAN BEACH © _ SORAL BEACH 


_ SUMMER SEASON 1929. jee 


a THESE TWO BRANCH STORES 
Bes will open on June 20th, 

: : for the season : Se ne ee | 
and mil render every possible service to our patrons. a ee 
A ag At Woe Beach Our Own Baker ot 

ee - will supply - 


Tesh Bread Daily. eS 
“WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE, | 


| PEAS ARE NOW READY 


Send your ler for Fall Delivery before our 
: Pee stock is exhausted. | ne 


"WATCH FOR OUR 1929 CATALOG 


oS You will be ‘interested in some new Products is 
oie ae 7 shown there. | - 


_SOONAN FOOD PRODUCTS 
SOLD BY 

. =e balon & Co., Pyengyang ! 

EB D. Steward & Co., Hsien Be eo 0S, Ho. & Co., Seoul 
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For farther particulars, please solr to 
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"RAILWAY BUREAU, 
~ Govermment-General of — 
‘Keio, Chosen ene : 


